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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


f d ediforiat, 


THE Unitarian in its report of the 
National Conference at Philadelphia, 
neglects to mention that the Western 
Unitarian Conference was reported by 
the secretairy, John R. Effinger, among 
its mentign of other reports. 


THE /Independent’s (Philadelphia) 
corresp@ndent says of the National Uni- 
tarian { Conference: “ The leading mo- 
tive Ff this meeting was to secure 
united! action upon the South.” He 
was plearer right when he said Rev. J. 
Cliffford “sounded the keynote at the 
Conference.” 


WE thave a certain sympathy with 
the Unitarian who does not want to 
think,-j-and last of all wishes to be com- 
pelledé to think on Sunday, the day of 
sacred’, rest. There are ways of secur- 
ing thils boon within the reach of all. 
But we have no sympathy with the 
Unitayian who sets out to prevent other 
peopye from thinking—on Sunday or 
therday. ‘“ Your fathers stoned 
the prmphets, etc.” , 


THER: is a strain as intense, a change 
as pOltentous, an anxiety as deep, a 
crisis As important, going on right here 
to-dayy, in the last half of the nine- 
teensth century, as there was in the 
last’ half of the sixteenth century. The 
natyes of Darwin, Spencer, Sir Will- 
lam jJones, and their associates, sug- 


gest another change of the front to 
the funiverse that is as destructive 
to 


he old theology, as perplexing 
to fihe timid guardian of sctlosieatiog 
citade | to-day, as was the change of 
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thought necessitated by the discoveries 
of a etheacony Kepler and Galileo to 
the guardians of their day. 


WHEN Jonathan Mayhew, of the 
West Church, Boston, (1747) was or- 
dained, not a Bostos minister would at- 
tend the ceremony. He was. suspected 
of heresy. His biographer says: “ He 
was the first clergyman in New Eng- 
land who expressly and openly opposed 
tkie scholastic doctrine of the trinity.” 


It is reported that one of Arch-Dea- 
con Farrar’s daughters has been preach- 
ing to large audiences in a barn in the 
South of England. She will probably 
always have to preach in a barn in lieu 


of finding admission to any church of 


that denomination which her father has 
labored so hard to emancipate and en- 
lighten. 


SINCE the National Conference has 
been shut out of the Methodist Church 
of Saratoga, if it will hold its next ses- 
sion in Chicago, the Western Confer- 
ence will do what it can to secure for 
it the First Methodist Church of that 
city. It may be that the National Con- 
ference has now grown so much more 
heretical than the Western Conference 
as to make this a somewhat delicate 
matter. 


Worp reaches us as we go to press 
of the sudden death of Prof. William 
F. Allen, at his home in Madison, 
Wis., last Monday. Tuesday of last 
week he was attacked with pneumonia, 
and the fatal outcome is: a terrible sur- 
prise to his many friends. Prof. Allen 
was a typical American scholar, uni- 
formly accurate, modest in his state- 
ments, thoughtful and conscientious 
in his work with the many young men 
and women who shared in his training 
at the University of Wisconsin. To 
the cause of rational religion in the 
West he was a faithful. and helpful 
friend, and his loss leaves a gap in our 
circle not soon to be filled. 


Is it not a cardinal principle of just 
criticism that the party criticised, 
whether it be a manor an organization, 
should be allowed to state his own 
meaning and interpret his own position? 
With its persistent habit of ignoring 
this canon, the Unitarian for December 
contains its characteristic amount of 
misinterpretations and misrepresenta- 
tion concerning the Western Unitarian 
Conference. If, once in a while, it 
would print the offending resolutions 
and affirmations, adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1887, in Chicago, its readers 
would be better able to judge for them- 
selves. | 


TuE Unitarian for December calls 
upon Unity to correct a “ misunder- 
standing,” caused by its saying that the 
Women’s Western Conference and the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school So- 
ciety were to be represented by their 
officers in the proposed advisory coun- 
cil, to be made up of the various mis- 
sionary organizations in the West. It 
objects to the Women’s Conference and 
the Sunday-school Society, and to main- 
tain this objection it has “ taken pains 
to ascertain the intention of the man 
with whom the 'dea originated.” And 
he also speaks for the committee who 
had it under consideration. The delib- 
erations of bodies are not interpreted 
by such occult measures, but by open 
utterances on the floor of the conven- 
tion itself. The memory of those who 


promptly recall that Dr. Robbins, a 
delegate from Quincy, asked in open 


convention, with a voice not easily mis- 
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were present at the convention will 


understood, if it was clearly understood 
that this alliance was to recognize rep- 
resentatives in the above three bodies, 
whereupon Mr. Crooker, the chairman 
of the committee who reported the 
plan, and had the floor at the time, 
promptly replied with equally clear 
tone and an emphatic wave of the hand, 
“everything that does missionary work 
within the West.” If this council is 
to start out by ignoring the faithful and 
far-reaching work of the women, and 
the fundamental, patient and very im- 
portant work of the Sunday-school 
Society, it proves beyond a doubt that 
what many suspected is true, that the 
object of this combination in the minds 
of many, is not primarily a missionary 
one, but a strategic movement to cir- 
cumvent the work and influence of the 
activities that center around the head- 
quarters at 175 Dearborn street. 


THE electric rate at which great 
problems are solved in religious assem- 
blies was illustrated afresh at the 
church congress held in Wales. The 
London Zimes says: “At Cardiff, as 
everywhere else, each day has had 
questions to discuss and determine 
which would have afforded enough in- 
tellectual employment for the whole 
meeting. The great problems of church 
and state had to be settled in two hours 
and a half, and elementary education 
in three. In two hours and a half the 
President of the Royal Society, the 
Head Master of Clifton College, Mr. 
W.L. Courtney, Mr. H. C. Schuttle- 
worth, Mrs. Laffan and others, were 
set the task of deciding the relation of 
science and evolution, fiction and litera- 
ture in general, to religion and to the 
working classes. No more time could 
be allowed for an exposition by Can- 
ons and Deans of the prerogatives of 
the “Christian ministry, of the impor- 
tance and limits, if any, of Sunday ob- 
servance, and of the spiriteal needs of 
young men. One among a score of 
subjects was the Christian’s relation- 
ship to God, the church and the world. 
Imagination recoils before the enter- 
prise of condensing the immensity into 
three short hours.” Fortunately for a 
Unitarian Conference, mahy of the sub- 
jects which seem vital to an Episcopa- 
lian assembly do not rise, or have been 
long since decided. But it may well be 
considered if a less number of topics, 
with more time to discuss them, would 
not result in greater clearness and 
unanimity of conviction, and more ef- 
fective methods of administration. 


THE story istold of Newton (and of 
others since his day), that having two 
cats, a large and a small one, he ordered 
the carpenter to cut two holes for their 


ingress and egress, corresponding to the 


size of.each, not seeing that the larger 
hole would accommodate both. Now 
we say of Newton that though he was 
a profound phiiosopher, in this he lacked 
common sense. And yet the case finds 
a parallel, as it seems to us, in those 
who say that they cannot go into an 
organization where the door of entrance 
is not cut down to exactly their size. 
Of course if it be too narrow, they are 
excluded, or they can only by some 
— of wriggling get through. 

ut why they should be angry, or con- 
sider themselves shut out because the 


opening is a little bigger than they in- 


dividually need, is not so easy to under- 
stand. Nevertheless, this state of mind 
has always been noticeable whenever in 
religious communions there has been 
any attempt to broaden the form of 
faith or the terms of fellowship. If 
tb 


ig cats could in any possible way 


worm themselves through the small 
hole, they were welcome; that some- 
how seemed to reduce them to the size 
or the level of the small cats. But to 
have one passage, and that passage large 
enough comfortably to admit both 
kinds of cats, that has been the ‘dread 
of all ecclesiastical systems. At the 
same time the process goes steadily on 
of broadening the portals of admission 
to the institutions of religion and to the 
privileges of equal worship. The 
number of essential beliefs grows less. 
Orthodoxy counts for little. More and 
more it is coming to be held that the 
church stands for growing character, 
rather than for declining creed. Theol- 
ogy is important—let each man follow 
the best light he has; but no system 
ever yet devised, not even our own, is 
so important as truth, righteousness 
and love, cherished in the heart and ex- 
ercised in the daily life. 


“A BRIGHTENING OUTLOOK.” 

This is the title of an article in the 
December Unitarian, in which the 
editor begins to see an end to the West- 
ern Conference heresy, now that both 
National bodies have definitely set their 
faces against the Conference, if we 
rightly understand the not very clear 
sentences. It is unquestionably true 
that the existing governing boards of 
both National bodies have not spared 
and are not likely to spare any pains in 
ignoring and destroying the influence 
of the Western Conference. In this 


fact we too see signs of the “ Bright--~ 


ening Outlook.” We spoke last week 
of the demand for a more definite ex- 
planation of the situation by the con- 
gregation of All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago. At the evening meeting alluded 
to, although not a large one, upwards 
of $300 was promptly subscribed, and 
the meeting demanded of the minister 
that on the following Sunday he should 
preach a short sermon and that the 
larger congregation be informed of 
of what was done and what needed to 
be done. At the close of the sermon 
last Sunday, Dr. Shears, the chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, to whose 
courage, earnestness and candor the 
whole movement should be credited, 
took charge of the meeting. There 
were various spontaneous expressions 
from the pews, and in less than twenty 
minutes the subscription to meet the 
current expenses of the Western Con- 
ference of this year was run up to $650. 
This is probably the largest sum ever 
subscribed by any church in Chicago to 
the Western Conference in one year, 
although other congregations represent 
millions where this congregation repre- 
sents thousands. There were two fifty 
dollar subscriptions, a few twenty-five 
dollar, but the bulk of it came in small 
subscriptio#s of $10 and $5 and fewer 
dollars. It came gladly, triumphantly, 
from transient attendants as well as 
regular members; visitors from our 
churches in Wisconsin, Iowa, and the 
Church of the Messiah were anxious 
to be counted in. This shows what the 
friends of a non-doctrinal religious fel- 
lowship mean to do when it is fairly 
understood that there is a systematic 
attempt to chill such a movement out 
of existence. It shows what our lay- 
men and laywomen are capable of when 
they are trusted by their too faithless 
ministers. We hope that this response 
is but the beginning of a spontaneous 


outpouring of funds from those who 


believe that Truth, Righteousness and 
Love are diviner conditions of relig- 


ious fellowship than any words of the- 


ogy or intellectual conclusions, 
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‘Ministers and members of the Uni- 
tarian churches in the Mississippi 
valley! We are frequently told in 
these days that you are not interested 
in this form of religion and that when 
you understand it in its full bearing, you 
will promptly withdraw what support 
you have given to the Western Confer- 
ence. Is ittrue? There is but one 
way of refuting the charge, by proving 
your faith by your works. 

You ministers who have had personal 
confidence in the position of the West- 
ern Conference and have hoped and 
expected its triumph, but have been 
afraid or ashamed to lay the problems 
of a “quarrel (?)” before your peo- 
ple! Can you much longer be fair by 
your congregation or just to yourself 
by ignoring an unquestioned, great and 
pressing issue? It is not a question in 
Unitarian politics, it is a question asked 
by the cultivated world. ‘ Is it possible 
to have a church where heresy hunting 
is an impossibility and where exclusion 
for thought’s sake will not be thought 
of? A church where the Jew and 
Ethical culturist, the Agnostic and the 
aspiring Episcopalian and Catholic 
may be welcome. A church that has 
such faith in God and spirit that it can 
leave them to the inevitable and sweep- 
ing gravitation that follow truth, right- 
eousness and love?” 

There comes a time “ when he who 
is not for me is against me;”’ the time 
to confess your Master is when he is 
on the cross. Plenty of people to ex- 
change with Theodore Parker after he 
was dead, only James Freeman Clarke, 
Mr. Sargent and a very few~ others 
while he was with them; to these be 
gratitude and praise. 

We appeal also to the unconnected 
Unity readers, those who have no 
church to drain their resources or to 
pass on their subscriptions. If you are 
friendly to this struggle it is possible 
for youto “ dear your testimony.” Send 
in your subscription, great. or small, it 
will all help. Mr. Galloway, the ex- 
treasurer of the Western Conference, a 
member of a neighboring parish, started 
the subscription at All Souls Church, 
the other night, to prove that individ- 
uals had more conscience than societies. 
He urged that we should appeal more 
directly to individuals, and ventured the 
opinion that there were seventy people 
within the limits of the W. U. C. who 
could and would believe in the cause of 
this Conference to the extent of $50 
annual subscription, were they sought 
and the matter duly explained, and this 
would meet the present demand of the 
Conference. Seventy is an apostolic 
number, who wants to be counted in? 
None the less responsible for this 
much misinterpreted cause are those 
who must stand up and be counted for 
smaller sums. An isolated subscriber 
in Wisconsin stepped into UNiry office 
the other day to say to the senior editor, 
“Hold on to your position; I have 


watched this matter closely, you have a 


case, and it must win.” ‘They were 


welcome words and they rang encour- 
agement in the ears for a long time. 
Now, if such friends like to stand in 
with us in our extremity and help us 
win the case, there is now a golden op- 
portunity. In sending in your subscrip- 
tion be careful to indicate whether it is 
for current expenses or for the perma- 
nent Endowment Fund. Both are in 
need of help. If there is a “ brighten- 
ing outlook,” we must kindle the lamps. 
Let not Providence be trusted by him 
who will not help. That the cause is 
so persistently challenged is proof that 
it needs friends and is not yet triumph- 
ant. 


FAITH IN THE PEOPLE, 


A clergyman of some prominence in 
his own city recently expressed among 
a few friends the opinion that ministers, 
as a class, are marked by the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and self-denial beyond 
other men; but that he did not find 
them, as a class, distinguished by cour- 
age or boldness of conviction and its 
expression,—that in this regard indeed 
they seemed to him to be lacking beyond 


other men of the same intelligence, 


Re 


The opinion interested us as that of a 
minister, himself a churchman, upon 
those of his own calling. It calls to 
mind also a criticism often passed upon 
the pulpit in these days of changing 
beliefs, namely, the charge of insin- 
cerity; that many in the pulpit, if not 
saying what they really do not believe, 
are at least not saying all that they hon- 
estly do think and believe. Both these 
judgments are directed to that aspect of 
conservatism which marks the average 
pulpit of our time, a conservatism 
shown in the continued use of forms 
and phraseology from which the old- 
time meaning and life have vanished, 
and in silence or evasion and circumlo- 
cution as to many things that he clear 
in the preacher’s own field of vision. 
We leave our readers to judge as to the 
justice or injustice of both criticisms. 
That there is cowardice in the pulpit 
we can not deny; but what we want 
now to say is that cowardice is not the 
only root, nor in our opinion the main 
root, of this alleged failure of the pul- 
pit to voice its full convictions and 
beliefs. At least it is not the cowardice 
that springs from the considerations of 
selfish interest and fear. What is it 
then? It is the lack of faith in the 
people, in the popular mind and heart. 
In many a preacher this may be very 
closely allied with personal cowardice, 
but the two are separable in our 
thought. We heard not long ago of 
a remark by a certain minister to this 
effect: “ Yes, I think so and so, under 
those circumstances; but then it would 
not do for me to preach that from my 
pulpit.” The remark as quoted to us 
seemed to us at the time to brand that 
minister as a coward, and something 
indeed *a little worse than a coward. 
In thinking further upon the matter, 
however, we came to feel that it was 
not really for consequences to himself 
that this minister could not speak in his 
pulpit as he had spoken in private. He 
probably did not feel that it would 
bring opprobrium upon him, or lose 
him his place, or raise any opposition 
which he personally could not meet and 
overcome. Wedo not think it would 
have done'so. It was less from personal 
fear than from lack of faith in his 
people that he was adopting this policy 
of silence. He hesitated to loosen the 
links of that theological system in which 
his: people for the most part had been 
trained. To some it might be without 
peril; but to many it would be the dis- 
turbing of their supposed: faith. He 
did not dare to set them thinking for 
themselves, apart from standards long 
accepted and held as authoritative. So 


at least one who knew the man ex- 


plained his remarks to -.us,—one who 
shared neither his policy of silence nor 
his fear, and had little respect for 
either. There are many ministers to- 
day who say in substance—have we not 
all heard this talkr—* It is quite safe 
for the more intelligent and cultivated 
people to discuss these qnestions of 
faith and belief, but the mass of the 
people are not prepared for this. It is 
better for them to abide in an authori- 
tative and dogmatic faith. It is danger- 
ous to disturb the grounds on which they 
have rested their inherited beliefs. You 
and I, perhaps, do not need an infall- 
ible bible. We do not need miracles to 
confirm the moral and spiritual realities 
the shore up our lives and make the truth 
its own authority. But the mass of the 
people do need these things.” Such 
talk is common; and however weak it 
may be, it is not insincere. It comes 
of lack of faith in human nature in the 
large. It presupposes that Hans and 
Bridget are made of flesh and blood 
different from our own; that they have 
not minds and hearts like ourselves; that 
truth is not related to their character 
and conduct as it is to our own; that 
what helps to the enlargement of our 
own life cannot help to the enlarge- 
ment of theirs. It is really the worst 
want of faith, faith in Man. All our 
faith-structure must rest at last on this, 
faith in human faculty,in Man; in his 


capacity to know truth and to live from 


it and by it. And, as matter of fact, 
while there are many grades of culture 


in society, native intelligence and 
mother-wit are more common through 


the ranks than these timid and cautious_ 


preachers are apt to think. These are 
not carrying the faith of the mass of the 
people in their pockets so much as they 
suppose. It willdo for them to speak 
out. That is what the eodp/e really 
want them to do. The average man 
can distinguish between the utterance 
of conviction and that of convention. 
To tell his vision is the prophet’s mis- 
sion, That was a fine and character- 
istic reply of Wendell Phillips when, 
in one of his addresses wherein he was 
reviewing the wrongs of society, some 
one in the audience called out—* Well, 
how are you going to help it?”—he 
answered with that readiriess which 
always marked the man upon the plat- 
form: “In the same way that Christi- 
anity mounted the throne of the Ca- 
sars; by telling the truth that is given 
me to see, and not only the half of it!” 
That is the way of the prophets in all 
ages. But this implies faith in human 
nature in the large to rise to the vision 


dividual and social life. It means a 
democracy of mind and heart that shall 
take us out of our small circle of self- 
complacent aristocracy and throw us 
in brave and loving confidence upon the 
great common life of the world. It 
means faith in the people, out of which 
Jesus spoke and out of which has.been 
born every great movement, in Church 
and State, that has carried forward the 


interests and hopes of humanity. 
F, L. H, 


A “SAY-S8O” RELIGION. 

The assumption constantly made by 
Mr. Sunderland in Zhe Unitarian, 
that the Western Conference either in 
its membership or in its aims is “ anti- 
theistic,” * anti-Christian,” or “ agnos- 
tic” (if this last means any attempt to 
base ethics or religion on the Unknow- 
knowable) is a mistaken one. 

The story is told that at a public din- 
ner an orthodox clergyman was seri- 
ously disaffected because no grace was 
said. Dr. Bartol, who sat near, told 
him he thought “some things might be 
taken for granted.” 

Now, although the words “ God,” 
and “Christ,” and “ worship,” and 
“immortality,” and “reverence,” and 
“pure Christianity,” and “ theism,” and 
other terms much talked about, are not 
in the Constitution of the Western 
Conference, which is a purely business 
instrument, and which Mr. Sunderland 
voted for in exactly its present shape, 
when adopted in 1882, nevertheless, it 
does not follow that all these concep- 
tions are repudiated. 

The editor of Zhe Unitarian should 
have more faith. Certainly some of 
these things can be taken for granted. 
Nor will it occur to any who are in 
the habit of reading Unity, that it is 
managed by or in the special interest of 
atheists or agnostics. Not one of its 
editors belongs to that school of philos- 
ophy. 

‘© Well,”—-we seem to hear the ques- 
tion retorted which we have heard be- 
fore— why don’t you say so then?” 
and wereply: , 
stantly said to those who had ears to 
hear, in sermon and in song, and in 
weekly comment in these pages, and 
for all these years. But to “say so” in 
a set formula, to be incorporated into a 
business organization, is of no more use 
than the terms *“* God” and “ Christ” 
would be in the constitution of the 
United States. 

Besides, the ‘ say so” religighs, that 
trust to pious phrases and formulas for 
their authority or their existence, are 
falling into discredit. Orthodoxy 
-couldn’t trust anybody to have a re- 


ligion unless he “said so.” And he 


must “say so” in precisely the words duly 
approved. Now orthodoxy finds those 
words long used dead, and is trying to 
get rid of them, or exchange them for 
something which for the time, at least, 
is alive. 

But there is no way of taking the 
life out of words, of killing them for 
all rational use, so effectually, as put- 


ting them into formulas and creeds, or 


of the truth, and to realize it in the in- 


“ All this has been con- 


into places where they do not belong, 
and then making everybody use them 
or agree to them, whether they see any 
sense in them or not. This plan gives 
us a “ say so” religion, and in the end 
that is about all there is of it. And to 
use the greatest words of faith and 
aspiration in this way, words which are 
ever expanding under new accessions 
of thought, is perhaps least desirable. 
A “ say'so” religion soon ceases to de- 
mand more than lip-service where 
only the attainment of a spiritual ex- 
perience is of any value whatever. 


Contributed and Selected, 


AT THE GRAVE, 


It is a world of seeming: 
The changeless moon seems changing ever ; 
The sun sets daily but sets never: 
So near the stars and yet so far, 
So small they seem, so large they are— 
It is a world of seeming. 


And so it seems that she is dead: 
Yet so seems only; for, instead, 
Her life is just begun; and this— 
Is but an empty chrysalis, . 
While she, unseen to mortal eyes, 
. Now wins her way in brighter skies 
Beyond this world of seeming. 
—Henry Ames Blood. 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF THE LIBER- 
AL. FAITH TO THE WORKING 
: PEOPLE. 
AN ADDRESS READ AT THE PACIFIC UNI- 
TARIAN CONFERENCE, PORTLAND, ORE., 
BY ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


Some ten years ago, in acity of the 
middle States, a mechanic who worked 
ten hours each day at a very laborious 
occupation, happened one bright Octo- 
ber Sunday to stray for the first time 
in his life into a Unitarian Church. 
He heard a sermon from the text, 
“ Here we have no continuing city.” 
The preacher described in the most 
sympathetic manner the landing of a 
party of immigrants in a new country, 
among strange names, languages and 
surroundings, their ccnfusion and be- 
wilderment, their slow and _ laborious 
adaptation to the new environment, 
their homesickness and vain regrets, 
their gradual gain of self+ possession and 
hope for the future. The mechanic of 
whom I speak was himself an immi- 
grant and knew, at least by witnessing, 
if not by enduring, the faithfulness of 
the picture. Then the preacher spoke 
of mental pilgrimages and described 
the quest of new truth as ,the old _ half 
truths fail to satisfy the a:wakened in- 
tellect, and again the man ‘listened and 
felt the truth of every ward. Then 
the minister dwelt upon thé. spiritual 
wanderings of one whose eyes are 
opened to the errors of the creed of his 
childhood and youth. How, when 
first he finds he was “suckled on a 
creed outworn,” he wanders, seeking 
rest and finding none; how hard it is to 
satisfy the hungry soul whrch cannot 
feed on husks and pretend , they are 
kernels of good grain; how he regrets 
the loss of the spiritual home -of his 


childhood and sometimes yearns for 


the old peace and comfort, evein if it 
were the peace of ‘ignorance ajnd the 
comfort of superstition; how he; goes 
from place to place, called by = ‘* Lo 
here” or “ Lo there,” and wanders long 
in a dreary wilderness of dou'ot. And 
again every word and tone were true 
and revealed to the eager listener his 
own inmost thought. 

Then this preacher, in ca‘!m and 
earnest tone, with convincing ssincerity 
and irrefutable logic, told of a reason- 
able religion, a faith of reason, in 
which, while a man’s head is kept free 
from mental fog, and he is as!xed to 


of all the hearsay of men who lived 
2,000 or 4,000 years ago, his /neart is 
nourished by a stream of emotion, he 
is given an incentive to and a 
of duty that make life a joyo 
hopeful possession. And the man 
tened and heard for the first tinpe 
his life that you may be a Chyristian 
and a church man and not surfrender 
our intellectual freedom,—that 
is a church with fellowship, with‘ 
ship,—with religion of the hea 
life, of whose membership ch 


believe nothing on mere nal , least A 
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the only test, and intellectual assent to 
creed is not so much as mentioned. 

Is it any wonder that the mechanic 
became a member of the church, and 
that after he had done so, he hoped 
and believed and labored to make actual 
the possibility of bringing in many 
others like himself—those whom he 
knew were thoughtful and earnest 
men? Most of them perhaps had 
fewer opportunities than he had en- 
joyed in early life,—for though he had 
left school at twelve, he had lived in a 
city where educational facilities for 
boys and men who labor are perhaps 
unequaled in the world; but many of 
them With taste for reading, acute 
minds trained by contact with things 
as well as with men,—all of them with 
a contempt for affectation, a love of 
sincerity and a deep, though often mis- 
taken, sense of right and wrong. | 

Dear friends, the mechanic and the 
preacher of my story are here together 
to-night. The city was Cincinnati, the 
minister was your and my dearly loved 
Wendté, the mechanic was he who 
now addresses you. Do you wonder 
that I said to Dr. Eliot on Sunday that 
if I spoke atthe Conference the sub 
ject of my choice would be the adapta- 
tion of the Liberal Faith to working 
people. 

When I speak of the working peo- 
ple of our country I have rather in mind 
our skilled mechanics than the bulk of 
our laborers, most of whom at present 
are immigrants, and immigrants, too, 
who have come tous at mature age. 
I confess that for this latter class I 
have small hope from the liberal faith; 
they are mostly immersed in stolid and 
dense ignorance, hardly broken by any 
reading; their pleagures and their am- 
bitions are of a wholly sensuous and 
gross nature; their habitations in most 
of our large cities are among surround- 
ings that cannot but deaden and destroy 
any love of nature, of beauty, if the 
faint spring of such love were ever in 
their breasts. Ugly, dull, unlovely are 
the streets and the houses they inhabit; 
dull and ugly their clothing, their 
rooms, their food. Their very pleas- 
ure-places, their beer halls, etc., are 
ugly and colorless. We have dense 
masses of such houses, streets and peo- 
ple in all of our large cities, and the 
thought of them and of their life 
weighs on me sometimes like a night- 
mare. Perhaps it will be long before 
we can reach them. We may have to 
build towards them through classes 
somewhat nearer us. Possibly the 
Catholic Church, which appeals to the 
soul through so many avenues of sense, 
music, paintings, incense, etc., may be 
the best adapted for these. I think it 
fortunate for our civilization that so 
many of the more ignorant foreigners 
are under the dominion of the Priest. 
He keeps them near to deéency and 
sternly reproves crime and anarchy. 

But those who ought to be and I 
think may be brought into our fellow- 


ship, and in whom I am specially in- 


terested, are of aclass above the day 
laborer. 

Since education has made such prog- 
ress and every laborer’s sons and daugh- 
ters have the High School open to them, 
we find culture spreading among all 
grades and particularly among mechan- 
ics. Beside there is a certain education 
that is not confined to the fingers, in the 
This fact has been 
emphasized lately by the establishment 
of manual training schools, whose object 


is not te teach trades but to educate the 


whole man, to reach the brain through 
the fingers as well as through the eyes. 

The skilled mechanic is accustomed 
to the logical processes of nature. A 
non sequitur in carpentry is even more 
apparent than in logical discourse. The 
tinner learns the laws of social economy 
and metallurgy as he plies his trade. 
The mason comprehends the necessity 
of strong, foundations and upright lines 
fully as well as the civil engineer or the 
architect. These men have had then 
some, at least, of the culture that makes 
the mind ready for the reception of 
broad truth. Their daily work has 
taught them to beware of- insufficient 
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premises, to doubt bare assertions, to 
found their actions only on ground they 
can demonstrate as sound. When to 
them you offer a religion whose central 
thought is not only self-evident but is 
one of which the negation is inconceiv- 
able—that we live in the presence of a 
power, not ourselves nor of our making, 
that makes for rightness, straightness, 
they cannot but accept it, for their every 
day’s work preaches them the same 
great truth. 

When you offer them a sanction of 
duty—an incentive to right living whose 
truth can be demonstrated every day, 
“ Righteousness tendeth to life,’ “ It 
is joy to the just to do judgment,” “ If 
ye hear my words happy are ye if ye do 
them,” how natural that they should ac- 
cept it gladly and demonstrate to them- 
selves the truth of this religion by simply 
trying the experiment of living by it. 

I hold that to such men as I have 
hinted at, the Liberal Faith needs only 
to be offered arignt to be accepted. 
Whether it is afterwards lived up to, 
depends on other things. The question 
is how to reach them. The importance 
of reaching these men, the leaders of 
the masses, the thinkers and organizers 
among the vast body whose votes can 
control the destiny of the nation because 
more than the votes of any other class 
they can be influenced _in large masses, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. 

It seems to me that to reach these 
workers of our country, to interest 
them in liberal religion and to get them 
in large numbers into our churches as 
active members, is entirely within our 
power and is a most desirable object of 
effort. 

I have met with a certain kind of 
Unitarians who do not agree with the 
views | express. They think, and they 
are rather solaced and uplifted by the 


thought, that Unitarianism is a religion, 


suitable and only suitable for the cul- 
tured, and they confuse culture and re- 
finement—two things which although 
they often go together are by no means 
inseparable. These good people look 
upon their church, as primarily a place 
around which clusters a charming so- 
ciety of which they are ornaments— 
and secondarily as a place for a little 
intellectual and spiritual quickening for 
ninety minutes on the first day of the 
week during ten months of the year. 
To them the great advantage of the 
primal need of culture before you can 
appreciate the Unitarian faith, is that it 
keeps society select. And of course if 
society is what Thackeray calls it, the 
great matrimonial exchange, the more 
select, the fewer ineligible and the bet- 
ter it serves its purpose. 

I am devoutly glad to say that I 
believe such Unitarians are in the min- 
ority, but there are some of them I 
think, in most churches, and they often 
wield far more than their fair share of 
influence. I take it such narrow views 
are not held here to-day, but that they are 
held, and held so as to offset and thwart 
certain efforts in the direction | have 
indicated, is only too true and has been 
felt with some bitterness by more than 
one enthusiast like myself. © 

As I say, however, I believe you will 
agree with me as to the desirability of 
securing recruits from the class I have 
described. The question then is why 
don’t we get them now? Our churches 
are open, our subjects of discourse are 
advertised in the newspapers. We make 
every one welcome. And I am happy 
to say that in many of our churches we 
find some working people, although 
the multitude are of the business and 
professional classes. Dear friends, these 
people are sensitive and proud. They 
will not come in with us if we patronize 
them ever so little, they must come on 
terms of equality or not at all. To get 
them in we must go gut. We must 
make the church attractive, bring in the 
floating population perhaps only to 
retain a few. 

I believe we might do much by popu- 
lar lectures, especially on Sunday eve- 
nings, in some large hall down town, 
lectures designated to attract and which 
should serve as advertisements of our 
church and Sunday-school. 


At these lectures we should make it 
very plain that we are for and of the 
people. We should take social topics, 
“ Looking Backward” for instance, or 
“The Children of Gibeon,” an’ even 
more helpful novel. The attendants 
should be invited to our church, our 
Sunday school and our Unity Club. 

_ The Unity Club is however, in my 
opinion, the best means of laying hold 
on the masses who need our truth and 
do not know they need it. Many 
people will come to a week night essay, 
debate, concert, or amateur dramatic 
performance who will not at first come 
to church. The club should be very 
inclusive, membership should be given 
on a small payment to any decent per- 
son applying. It should be very demo- 
cratic. Nothing attracts the masses 
like their seeing one of their own num- 
ber occupying an influential position. 
The control should be carefully held by 
the Trustees of the church, which can 
be done by making the pastor ex-officio 
of the executive committee and by the 
church members taking leading parts 
as officers and chairmen of committees, 

There are in all our large cities num- 
bers of young men and women, me- 
chanics, clerks, etc., who have left home 
for a city life. Many of them have 
dropped out of church connection, 
ties which at home, reinforced by family 
ties, were strong enough to keep them 
in attendance—away are too weak and 
they leave off going to church. Many 
of them are bright and with some cul- 
ture. Ingersoll and others of his kind 
may have caught them. They are 
wandering sheep from all kinds of folds. 
If we have a mission to any one it is 
surely to such as they. And by the 


‘Unity Club and the Sunday lecture we 


are most likely to reach them. 

Dear friends, we must be aggressive 
and we must be willing to give up some 
of the pleasant things that surround 
our quiet, exclusive, cultured church 
societies, for the sake of the influence 
we can exert on these numerous people 
who need so sorely the bread of life 
which we have to give if we will only 
be faithful to the great trust given us. 
And when we get these people we 
must set them to work. There is not 
a charitable society which would not 
be benefited by having a few mechan- 
ics and their wives upon its board of di- 
rectors. The Charity Organization 
Society of London has recognized this 
and is now placing upon each of its 
district boards a few workingmen, with 
marked success. When during the dis- 
tress of last winter, but one, the Man- 
sion House Fund, was beimg handled 
by the C. O.S. in London, numerous 
attacks were made by labor societies on 
the methods pursued. The societies 
were invited to send delegations to the 
committee meetings and they were 
there received by workingmen on the 
committees who met their criticisms with 
a force and promptness that no other 
members of the committee could put 
forth, Such new members would be 
especially valuable in our charity work, 
although my experience with them has 
been that, toilers themselves, they have 
less pity for the unfortunate lazy peo- 
ple than have those who do not work so 
hard. 3 

Of course poor people cannot help 
us financially; it is not from them that 
we can secure thousands to endow col- 
leges. But they will all contribute a 
share towards church expenses, and 
there are few of our churches which 
would not be very prosperous were 
every seat filled by a subscriber of a 
small but regular amount. 

I hope to live to see a Unitarian 
church, the bulk of whose membership 
shall be of working people. I fancy it 
will bea useful and progressive church. 
I can imagine one such set down as a 
mission enterprise frem one of our 
wealthy: city churches, in the midst of 
a poor neighborhood, with a young 
man or young woman as pastor whose 
heart is on fire with love of humanity, 
who preaches as Jesus would preach 
in a city slum to-day, the gospel of the 
life that now is, the gospel of clean- 
liness and order and right living and 


thrift. I can fancy its week evening 
meetings, its library and reading room, 
its concerts and singing classes, its sew- 
ing and cutting classes for girls and for 
mothers. I can fancy its penny savings 
bank, its dime building association, its 
amusement hall, and gymnasium, 
its debating society and its old man’s 
quiet corner. I can imagine such 
a church renewing and _ recreat- 
ing the life of a neighborhood, ban- 
ishing the saloon by dint of successful 


| opposition, showing like a lamp set in 


a dark place, blessing them who come 
into its light. 

I can fancy the contagion spreading 
until other churches copied its methods 
and spreading still until there shall be 
no dark places in our large cities fit for 
the habitations of cruelty. 

Is the dream too bright, too far off 
from possibility? Dear friends, dreams 
of fair things are prophesies of things 
still fairer. “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.” The great travel 
of society towards equal rights and 
better times towards the uplifting of 
the down-trodden, the help of the poor 
and the sorrowful, means something. 
“God is not mocked.” The day of 
gladness is coming; we shall see it if 
we help it forward. 


Garrespondence, 


Epitor oF Unity:—As one means 
of modifying the judgment, and soften- 
ing the feeling of some of our brethren, 
ought you not to keep before our peo- 
ple the fact that the working basis of 
the National Conference and the West- 
ern Conference are, after all, Aractically 
the same. You may have shown this 
repeatedly, but, if so, I have either not 
noticed, or forgotten it. I submit there- 
fore the following brief comparative 
analysis of the two platforms: 

I. The National Conference places 
itself before the world in this way— 

1. It affirms in the preamble and 
leading articles of its constitution its 
general religious basis, or, as runs the 
favorite phrase of some, “ what it stands 
for.” 

2. It expresses a belief “that the 
preamble and articles of the constitu- 
tion represent the opinions of the ma- 
jority of our churches.” 

It wishes “ distinctly to put on 
record that they (the preamble and arti- 
cles) are no authoritative test of Uni- 
tarianism.” 

4. They are “not intended to ex- 
clude from our fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in 
general sympathy with our purposes 
and aims.” 

II. The Western Conference has 
the same platform, only in a reversed 
order, thus— 

1. It welcomes to its fellowship “all 
who wish to join us to help establish 
truth, righteousness and love in the 
world ”’—its practical aim. 

2. It declares that “we have no 
creed which we impose as a test of 
fellowship.” 

. Yet “we have doctrinal beliefs, 
and for the most part hold such beliefs 
in common.” 

4. Last of all it offers one of many 
“specific statements of belief which 
abound among us.” 

Now, I submit that it would puzzle 
even a “ Philadelphia lawyer” to ex- 
plain how these two platforms essen- 
tially differ. They both set forth what 
the Unitarian churches “stand for” in 
general—the Western Conference even 
more fully and explicitly than the Na- 
tional. Both admit that they speak only 
for the majority. Both state that their 
affirmations of belief are not intended 
as tests for fellowship. Both welcome 
all who, though differing in belief, will 
work for the practical results which are 
aimed at. If one has turned away from 
Jesus, denied God, and opened its doors 
to the infidel and the atheist, so has the 
other. Since they are so much alike, 


why not have peace? 
EDWARD B. PAYNE, 


LEOMINSTER, MAss. 


GRATITUDE is the music of the heart ~ 
when its chords are swept by kindness, 
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Ghurch-Boar Pulpit 


Any church may secure the publication of any | 


acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
prtedin. ; 


A DEFENSE OF SKEPTICISM. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT UNITY CHURCH, 
HINSDALE, ILLS., NOV. 24, 1889, BY 
: REV. H. T, ROOT. 


Published by the Congregation. 
“ Prove all things,”—I. Thess. v, 21. 


In the will of the late John Crerar 
of Chicago, was a clause regarding his 
munificent benefaction of a public 
library in which occurs this language: 
re ee. tt F.C? eae 
nastiness and immorality be excluded. 
* * * * TIT mean that dirty French 
novels, and all skeptical trash, and 
works of questionable moral tone shall 
never be found in this library.” I 
quote this on account of the expression 
‘“‘ skeptical trash.” 

It is not so very surprising that so 
old a man as this testator was when 
the will was drawn, having gotten his 
religious ideas, probably, in boyhood, 
having been engaged in business pur- 
suits during his life, and being, further- 
more, a Presbyterian, should have 
feared the demoralizing tendencies of 
skeptical works; nor need we wonder 
that, being a Scotchman, he expressed 
himself in positive terms. We must 
allow a Scotchman to do good in his 
own way, and will pardon the words 
“ nastiness,” “ dirty,” and “trash,” even 
‘in sO grave an instrument as a last will 
and testament, when the gift is so gen- 
erous, and for so laudable an object. 
The Scotch intensity of conviction 
doubtless forbade the use of gentler 
words to characterize things which his 
soul abhorred, and his religious train- 
ing gave an intense reality to these par- 
ticular specters. Nor do I allude to 
Scotch traits with disrespect, nor to 
Presbyterian godliness and morality 
sneeringly. Long may it be before I 
forget the debts which the world owes 
both to the oneand the other. I have too 
much good old Scotch Presbyterian 
blood in my own veins for that. Prick me 
beneath the skin, and, I doubt not, you 
shall come upon not-a little Scotch 
dogmatism, and Scotch doggedness, 
and I hope I am not wholly wanting 
in that vein of logic which was such a 
power with Calvin and with Edwards, 
though some of my premises are slightly 
different from theirs. 

In fact our premises are about as op- 
posite as premises can be; for they be- 
lieved in a fall of man, and I believe in 
his rise. They believed that, left to 
himself, man tended inevitably down- 
ward; he could rise only by extra- 
natural, divine grace. I believe that 
divine grace is a part of man’s endow- 
ment, and cannot be separated from his 
other natural endowments. As Mr. 
Gannett puts it in his hymn: 

“ We find Him not by seeking long, 
We lose Him not unsought.” 

I own, however, that, for myself, I 
was surprised, when the editors of 
several of the leading Chicago dailies 
singled out for special editorial mention 
and approval that paragraph of John 
Crerar’s will which contains the clause 
I have quoted, “skeptical trash” and 
all. It shows that the educators of the 
people themselves need educating. 
Are these the men who are seeking to 
guide us on free trade and protection, 
prohibition and high-license, and who 
so confidently settle for us all our other 
social questions? But it is all of a 

iece. They have too much to do to 

other than superficial; too little time 

to go beneath the surface. (That is 
my Scotch way of putting it.) 

One editor was indeed taken to task 
by a correspondent who wanted to 
know whether the new library would be 
destitute of the best encyclopedias, 
which are certainly somewhat open to 
the charge of having skeptical articles in 
them, at least from the presumed stand- 

int of Mr. Crerar; and who was also 
anxious to know if the shelves would 


be empty in the places where Huxley, 
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Tyndall, Spencer, and other modern 
scientists are usually found. 

The editor (perhaps, in his editorial, 
he had supposed himself catering to his 
religious readers) appeared to see a 
difficulty, and threw the burden off 
upon the trustees named in the will, 
saying that they were broad-minded 
men, and would doubtless administer 
the trust judiciously. 

But let us see. What is the question 
which will confront the trustees here? 
What is “ skeptical trash?” Shall we 
emphasize the word “trash,” and say 
“skeptical trash?” Granted that some 
skeptical works are trashy. So, too, 
are many very orthodox works, and, 
really, think, afar greater proportion 
of them. Let us suppose Dr. McPher- 
son, who is one of the library trustees, 
and who is a good Presbyterian, and 
whom I know to be a man of more 
than ordinary mental caliber, as he was 
the valedictorian of my class in college, 
with this problem before him, the de- 
termining what was meant by this 
phrase. Would Mr. Crerar favor 
trashy works not skeptical? He could 
not say that of his former parishioner. 
Why then did he specify “ skeptical 
trash?” Simply that he meant to put 
the emphasis on “ skeptical,” and the 
word “ trash” was added to express his 
abhorrence of skeptical works, just as 
he uses the word “dirty” to character- 
ize certain French novels. If he simply 
meant to exclude “trash,” why add the 
word “skeptical,” and if he wished to 
exclude only a certain kind of skeptical 
works, why did he not say (granting 
him the ordinary knowledge in the use 
of language) the trashy &ind of skep- 
tical works? This, I think, is good 
Presbyterian logic. The testator evi- 
dently meant works considered skep- 
tical from his own religious standpoint. 

It will be hard to draw the line, and 
harder yet, as the years roll by, and 
thought changes and becomes more 
liberal, to carry out the testator’s 
wishes on this point. The old legal 
doctrine known as the cyfres doctrine, 
or doctrine of approximation, will have 
to come into play, if this clause of the 
will is given any effect. This doctrine 
was, that, if it was impossible to carry 
out the intention of a testator literally, 
the executors should come as near to it 
as possible. This clause will probably 
be about as operative as the one in 
Stephen Girard’s will which provided 
that no minister of the gospel should 
be allowed in the grounds of Girard 
College. | 

But it was neither to preach against 
editors and public opinion, nor to show 
the absurdity of attempting to foist our 
heated opinions on the coming age by 
impracticable testamentary provisions, 
that I have called attention to this pro- 
vision in the will of the dead million- 
aire. I have done it for the purpose 
of defending Skepticism. I object to 
the word “ trash ”’ as used in this con- 
nection; ie., any such Homeric use of 
the adjective as the testator evidently 
intended. 

What is Skepticism? The word is 
of Greek origin. The Greek noun 


ception by the senses, secondarily, ex- 
amination, inguiry ;’ consideration, re- 
fiection. A derivative sense of it was 
hesitation, doubt, as applied particu- 
larly to the Phyrronic philosophers. 
We can see how this transition ma 
very naturally have taken place. A 
sect of thinkers plant themselves on the 
knowledge given by the senses. If 
they stopped there, it implied a doubt 
of things not given by the senses. 


would, in using the word to denote 
them, have in mind their doudt, which 
was a corollary from their creed. The 
Greek adjective meant thoughtful, in- 
clined to reflection, and, as applied to 
the school I have mentioned, came to 
mean those who doubted all things. As 
used inEnglish there is not a wide depart- 
ure from the Greek original. Richard- 
son says a skeptic is one “ who can, or 
may seek, or search; ” “ one who is ever 
seeking, and never finds.” As gener- 


ally used, it is applied to thinkers who; 
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skepsis primarily meant a viewing ‘per- 


Hence one not in sympathy with them 


on reflection, dowdt. It never has been 
synomous with zzjfidel, or disbeliever, 
and has never been confounded with 
these words, unless by those ignorant 
of the proper use and meaning of these 
terms. 

Now, in my defense of skeptics and 
skepticism, I care not to be over nice as 
to the proper signification of these 
words. I am no great purist in the use 
of terms. I am not delivering a dis- 
course to contend for restricting the 
word skeptic to its primary significa- 
tion. I wish to indulge in no verbal 
quibbles. I am willing to take the 
word in its common acceptation. I am 
even willing to take Richardson’s defi- 
nition of skeptic as one who is ever 
seeking and never finds, if, by “ finds,” 
he means that he becomes certain of 
anything which does not rest upon 
irrefragable evidence; if, by his phrase, 
he means one who, when he finds one 
thing, pushes on to another, never rest- 
ing; if, finally, he means one who 
believes in the relativity of all human 
knowledge, that nothing appears to us 
in its absolute significance, 
nothing. can be known to us as it 
is to the divine mind; if he means 
by skeptic one who believes with 
the poet that, if we could know in its 
entirety, fully and completely know, the 
“flower in the crannied wall,” we 
should know the universe, and who be- 
lieves, that because we do not know the 
universe, we do not vow the “ flower 
in the crannied wall,” “the yellow 
primrose by the river’s bank;” even 
then I have no quarrel with him, for 
even in that broad sense, I am myself 
a skeptic. 

I mean, by a defense of skepticism, a 
defense of the doubter and the doubt. 
I mean that skepticism is an eminently 
respectable thing. It may appear, from 
what follows,.that it is much more than 
merely respectable. For your true 
truthseeker must doubt. He may be- 
gin by doubting and thus come to fur- 
ther truth; or he may get a glimpse 
of broader truth and so come to doubt 
the old. Thought and doubt go hand 
in hand, and the world owes much to 
skepticism. 

When Thales of Miletus discovered 
that amber rubbed with silk would at- 
tract to it straw and pith and other 
light substances, and after a little again 
repel them, he said the phenomena 
were caused by a spirit residing in the 
amber, who was disturbed by the fric- 
tion applied to his abode, and in his 
anger rushed out to see who had thus 
rudely disturbed his repose. He caught 
the first thing at hand, rapidly took it 
back to the amber, questioned it, and 
becoming satisfied that he had caught 
the wrong one threw it away again. 
Thales himself was a skeptic in the 
old sense, for he reasoned and reflected 
on the phenomena for which others 
had only stupid wonder and amaze- 
ment. But, in time, came the skeptics 
who doubted of the explanation of 
Thales, and began the scientific investi- 
gation of electricity. At first they 
divided bodies into electrical and 
non-electrical. Some skeptic doubted 
this, and found that, upon insulation, 
non-electrical became electrical bodies, 
and this division was givenup. A few 
years ago it was supposed that bodies 
were divisible into magnetic and dia- 
magnetic solely according to their con- 
stitution. Tyndall was skeptical as to 
that’s being a sufficient explanation, 
and by experiment found that homo- 
geneity and density had much todo with 
the matter. 

It used to be supposed that the dif- 
ferent forces of nature were distinct 
and separate; heat, motion, light, and 
the rest, but Bunsen was a skeptic on 
the point, and he, and Liebig, and 
Faraday, and Tyndall, and Helmholtz, 
and Mayer, and Carpenter, and Grove, 
and Youmans, and others succeeded 
in demonstrating the great principle of 
the correlation of forces and the con- 
servation of energy. 

This scientific skepticism has plenty 
of room yet. It is laid dewn in our 
text-books on Natural Philosophy that 


32° Fahrenheit is the freezing point of 


=i 


that 


el 


water, and that water once frozen gets 
no colder, but let a skeptic pass a win- 
terin one of the Dakotas, where they 
pile up ice at the sides of houses for 
washing purposes, and go out some 
morning, with the thermometer from 
30° to 40° below zero, and pick up a 
cake of this ice and have it stick to his 
hand like a piece of frosty iron; let 
him bring this piece into the house and 
plunge it into a pail of water and hear 
it hiss like a hot iron, and crack all 
through, and he may doubt if this ice 
be no colder than 32°; may also be 
led to doubt whether there is not a 
point in cold beyond which’ even ice 
ceases to expand, and again contracts, 
and thus cracks from expansion when 
put into water. Some better scientific 
skeptic than I am may yet follow out 
such observations with experiments 
which shall render necessary the re- 


vision of some paragraphs of our 
text-books on Physics. | 
You remember that famous old 


scientific puzzle of why a jar of water 
weighed no more with a fish in it than 
it did before the fish was put in, and 
how many learned treatises were writ- 
ten to explain the marvel. It was a 
skepitc who weighed the jar with and 
without the fish and found that the 
addition of the fish’s weight made just 
that difference in the total weight. 
Then that subject was exhausted for 
the treatise makers. 

Few discoveries are made by chance, 
and when they are it is the skeptic’s 
brain which turns them to account. 

It is this same inquiring, reflective, 
doubting character of mind which has 
made all progress possible. The sav- 
age went for no one knows how long 
with only rude stone implements. 
Finally is produced a skeptic, who sees 
crude copper melted in the fire, or dis- 
covers that it can be beaten into shape, 
and straightway he doubts whether the 
stone hatchet of his ancestors be the 
best possible weapon, and with that 
skepticism comes a step upward for the 
tribe. 

We might look at the growth of our 
social institutions and find the same 
record; a record of discontent with ex- 
isting conditions; of skepticism of es- 
tablished limitations; of faith and hope 
toward something else and better. 

How is it in religion? How about 
the kind of skepticism which Mr. 
Crerar meant? Whence came the be- 
lief which John Crerar himself held? 
How came his personal belief. to be 
any broader than that of Calvin and 
his day—if it was any broader? Only 
by the skepticism and “ skeptical trash” 
which forced upon his church a modi- 
fication of the grim old tenets of Pres- 
byterianism. What has made it possi- 
ble for Dr. McCosh to proclaim a be- 
lief in evolution but the assaults of 
skeptics upon the old traditions! Why 
did the New York Presbytery, the 
other day, by a vote of 47 to 16, adopt 
an overture to the next general assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, asking 
for a revision of the creed? Simply 
that the “ skeptical trash” has permeated 
into the ranks of its ministry. Only 
men like Dr. Shedd, who, in the pre- 
face to his recent ** DoGMATiIc THEOL- 
ocy,” says he has found little help from 
any religious writers later than the 
middle ages, can to-day hold to these 
old tenets. Why did not John Crerar 
believe in the good old orthodox Pres- 
byterian doctrine of infant damnation— 
v4 indeed he did not, but for the revo- 
lution in religious thought caused b 
skepticism; by skeptics outside, | 
a by skeptics inside the fold, 
who dared to doubt the teachings of an > 
Edwards, and the logic of the church 
on the doctrine of election! What 
made Protestantism but the skeptics 
who dared to question whether the 
Pope and the Roman Catholic Church 
were infallible, and sovereign dictators 
in the realm of religious faith? Whence 
came Presbyterianism itself but from 
the skeptic Calvin, who dared to doubt 
the faith in which he had been reared, 
the teachings of the church in which 
he had taken holy orders? It was the 


skeptic Luther, who, after long con- 
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flict with his doubts, jumped to his feet 
from the stairs he was climbing on his 
bare knees, as penance, saying, “ man 
is saved by. faith, and not by works,” 
and who flooded all Europe with his 
“skeptical trash." And Christianity 
itself was founded by the skeptic Jesus, 
who dared to say: “It was said to 
them of old time” one way, “ but I say 
unto you” another, and who suffered 
death upon the cross for his skepticism 
and his faith. 

The skeptics? They are our prop- 
hets; and, as Jesus said, we stone them 
to death in one age, and build their 
monuments in the next one. | 

To skepticism weowe the open Bible, 
the right of individual investigation, 
and whatever of hope, and of comfort, 
and of cheer our civilization possesses 
to-day. But for skepticism we should 
still be believing that the earth was a 
flat plain, with the sun, moon, and stars 
revolving about it, and a big cistern 
hanging over it, and it is not due to 
skepticism that there lurks anywhere in 
our civilization a belielf that it was made 
in six days. And all this wider out- 
look means much to us religiously, as I 
pointed out in my discourse on “ The 
Scientific Bearing of Religion.” But 
for skepticism, we should to-day all be 
counting our beads, and letting some one 

else do our thinking on the most im- 
portant concerns of the soul; yes, be 
offering meat to idols, and bowing 
down to the work of man’s hands; yea, 
verily, be trusting to the fetiches, and 
the charms of the South Sea islander: 

I have traced from John Crerar’s po- 
sition backward. How is it, if I go 
in the other direction? The skeptic- 
ism which he feared wz// spread, if all 
lowed to, where the tenets of his 
church would have made no: impres- 
sion. How then? Is it a chance that 
Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, and other 
noted scientists are not orthodox? Yet 
these are the names which stand for 
much of the scientific development and 
progress of the day. Is ita chance that 
Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, are not 
orthodox? I donot know an Ameri- 
can writer, acknowledged to be in the 
front rank, who belongs to the Presby- 
terian church to-day, with all its educa- 
tion. Is ¢hzs achance? Or is it that 
these skeptical tendencies do still lead, 
are ever leading to higher ground in 
life? : 

I can well remember how, in my 
youth (and I am not yet old), in my 
course at the leading Presbyterian Col- 
lege of this country, the books contain- 
ing the inspiring thought of this cen- 
tury were treated. It was not so much 
that they were openly assailed, as that 
they were neglected. When they were 
mentioned, it was in a way to make us 
wonder that such false and foolish rea- 
soning should make any stir at all in 
the world, and tended to make us think 
them not worth our perusal. We 
gathered, in the main, that the leading 
scientists were actuated by malice 


against Christianity, and were prosti- 


tuting their strong intellects in manu- 
facturing evidence to support their the- 
ories, which were cunningly devised 
for that purpose. Emerson was repre- 
sented as a wild Transcendental vision- 
ary, hard to get any meaning from, and 
a plain intimation was given that he 
didn’t know himself what he meant. 
I remember thinking of him in his old 
age, and approaching death, and in- 
wardly shuddering, as I wondered 
what would become of him in the next 
world, with his sad, even if honest, 
heresies. I now believe that our pro- 
fessors were not posted in the works of 
these writers whom they affected to 
overthrow. 
thorities placed in ‘the chair of Physics, 
a year before I graduated, a man posted 
in recent scientific thought, and the 
stimulus of his freedom made it forever 
impossible for me to henceforth accept 
the Calvinistic theory of the universe. 
But I understand that he was checked 
in his utterances, and taught his place. 
All this was not very many years ago, 
and I doubt not that to-day the same 
tactics are pursued, and, in a large de- 


By some chance, the au- 


friends, we do not appreciate what a 
large portion of our neighbors are 
totally unacquainted with what to us 
is common knowledge, and which, we 
sometimes imagine, is the common her- 
itage of our English civilization. We 
do not appreciate the number of John 
Crerars there are among us, until such 
general editorial endorsement as was 
given this clause of his will, arouses, 
for the moment, our attention to the 
fact. ‘One-half the world does not 
know how the other half lives?” We 
do not know how our nearest neigh- 
bors live. We are like streams of oil 
and water. We flow together, side by 
side, and yet we mingle not. 


“ We stand on either side the sea; 
Stretch hands, throw kisses, lean, 
I towards you, you towards me, 
But what hears either, save the keen 
Gray sea between ?”’ 


I met last year, at Harvard, a New 
England man born and bred, a college 
graduate, and a graduate of the Boston 
Law School, who, like myself, had 
abandoned the law for the Unitarian 
ministry; and he told me that, although 
surrounded by Unitarianism all his life, 
he had known nothing of it, until 
chance threw him into the church of 
James Freeman Clarke, and then he 
said: “If this be Unitarianism, then 
am [a Unitarian.” 

We do not appreciate, as we should, 
the meaning of such a provision as that 
one of Crerar’s will, which I have made 
my text to-day. We donot at all fully 
appreciate the extent to which such 
opinions, such commendation as_ the 
press gave this, do influence, do bolster 
up decaying superstitions; do not real- 
ize how effective such methods often 
are, whatever may be the effect of this 
one on the proposed public library. 

Such things as these arouse me to the 
sense of duty we owe, as possessors of 
some light, not to hide that light under 
a bushel. Can we not do something to 
propagate our faith? Shall we letmen 
like my Harvard friend go for years 
not knowing that he could fellowship 
anywhere? There must be many who 
mever find out what he at last found 
out, but who cou/d if we felt our duty 
in this direction. Let us do good and 
communicate, and especially to such as 
are wot of the household of faith. 

Outside of all question of human 
growth and advancement, do you stop 
to think of the heartaches caused by 
the old creeds ‘in which so many yet 
believe? Do you ever stop to think of 
the mother who sorrows over the un- 
timely death of her wayward boy, the 
widow over her unrepentant husband,— 
dead, and out of the fold? She can no 
longer pray forhim. He is beyond the 
reach of prayer. She cannot smother 
the hope that somehow he may be saved, 
but what has she to base it on? And 
the agonizing douwdt will recur again 
and again, through all the years of her 
embittered life. Verily, the trashiest 
skepticism ever written did never give 
such pangs as this—not of itself.—If I 
were possessed of a fortune, and, with 
the benevolence of a John Crerar, de- 
sired to leave money to found a public 
library, I should be tempted, did I let 
my Scotch blood rise, to insert a pro- 
vision like this: ‘And I desire that all 
theological trash be excluded from this 
library.” 

Is it necessary that I say that skeptic- 
ism is not inconsistent with an abiding 
faith? The names of some of the 
leading skeptics I have mentioned saves 
that necessity. The greatest skeptics 
have had, also, generally the greatest 
faith, express or implied; they are 
skeptics because they see something 
larger, better, grander ,than the things 
which they deny. | 

There may be too much skepticism, 
of a certain kind, possible, but I do not 
believe the danger comes from that in 
our country to-day. Rather the re- 
verse. Thereis such prevalent skeptic- 
ism because there is so much that ought 
to be doubted. It takes a good deal of 
skepticism to change it. We still have 
‘enough like the monks in Galileo’s 
time, who refused to look at the moons 
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they also should become converted to 
his heresies; too many relics of the sort 
who, to ward off lightning, would put 
a cross sprinkled with holy water, and 
blessed by an incantation against the 
Devil, on a church, instead of a light- 
ning rod. 

Give us more “skeptical trash.” I 
would to God there were to-day, in the 
libraries of our Theological Seminaries, 
more works of skeptical merit, and 
fewer books of Dogmatic Theology 
trash; less of Hodge and Shedd, and 
more of Darwin and Haeckel; less of 
Dorner and Christlieb, and more of 
Hegel and Schleiermacher; yes, more 
even of Schopenhauer. Even Tom 
Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” and Inger- 
soll’s ** An Honest God’s the Noblest 
Work of Man,’ would be a relief to 
“ Dick's Theology,” and the “ Com- 
mentary on Genesis,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, I suspect. I 
do not mean to disparage the church 
writers for what of good they may 
have contributed, and I do not forget 
that many of them were skeptics of 
their time, but let us not limit ourselves 
by their limitations. 

All hail to the skeptics, from Gior- 
dano Bruno to Robert G. Ingersoll! 
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THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR OUR 


WOMEN. 


The Religious Study Class Committee of 
the Women’s Western Conference, being con- 
vinced of the deep practical and thought 
value of the following programme of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women, have 
asked for its reprint in Unity that it may 
reach with its stimulus, study classes in the 
churches and individual women everywhere 
who may be grateful for such wise guidance 
of their minds into vital life problems. 
FLORENCE HILTON, 
Sec’y. 


I, PROPORTION IN LIFE. 


1. What relative proportion of our 
time shall we give to Home, to Church, 
and to social duties? 

2. Are we often in danger of setting 
aside great duties for trivial ones? 

How can we balance the claims 
of others, with our duties to ourselves? 

What underlying principle is 
there, which will not only harmonize, 
but inspire all these relationships? 

Il. THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

1. Education the cultivation 
power. 

2. Learning ¢o think, versus learn- 
ing thing's. 

How early shall we train our chil- 
dren to share the responsibilities of the 
home? 

4. May children suffer from too 
much, as well as too little parental at- 
tention? 

How can we best bring home to 
children the natural and spiritual les- 
sons of their own experience? 

III, SOCIAL ETHICS, 


1. Woman’s place and duty toward 
the ethical questions of the hour. 

2. What are the responsibilities of 
women toward those who serve them? 

3. What are their responsibilities 
toward the masses who labor? . 

4. What may women with wealth 
do, individually, to change the false 
position of labor? 

5- What should be expected of 
those without money? 

6. What of the workwoman her- 
self? 

4. What associated effort can we 
bring to bear on these evils? 

IV, UNITARIANISM. 

1. Unitarianism, its beginning and 
growth; its distinctive doctrines and 
aims. 

2. What have been its defects, and 
why? 

3. Its constructive power. 

4. Its possible future. 

5. What is the call of the hour to 
Unitarian women? 

V. PERSONAL RELIGION. 


1. What is Belief? What is Re- 
ligion? 

2. How may our Religion glorify 
thé “ trivial round, the common task?” 

3. What are the greatest aids to spi- 


of 


of Jupiter through his telescope, lest 
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4. Do religious expression and asso- 
ciattom increase our spiritual power? 
How can we make our religion 
the deepest reality of our lives? 

VI. SINCERITY AND CONVENTIONALITY. 
1. The use and abuse of convention- 
ality. 

2. The relation of expediency and 
policy to principle—where they may 
harmonize, and where they must be 
antagonistic. | 

3. What is the basis of true cour- 
tesy? 

4. Can we practice absolute sincer- 
ity in our social relations? 

May we ever sacrifice truth to 
love? 


VII. ELEMENTS OF HAPPINESS. 


1. Activity a means of happiness. 

2. The happiness possible where 
activity is denied. 

3. Happiness possible even in un- 
congenial routine. 

4. May happiness be independent of 
environment? 

5. Have wea right to pursue happi- 
ness as an end? 

6. Is it always true that the good 
are happy? 

”. The happiness that may become 
blessedness. 


She Study Gable, 


An Introduction to the study of Shakspeare. 
By Hiram Corson, L. L. D., Boston; D.C. 
Heath & Co, 


The contents of Prof. Corson’s book 
are of a varied character, being both 
explanatory and critical, yet all bearing 
on the main object of the work 
announced in the title. There is achap- 
ter on the Shakspeare-Bacon contro- 
versy, in which the author takes the to 
us very just ground that there is nothing 
in the character and nature of the great 


he could have written the plays of 
Shakspeare, even were it proved that 
the present acknowledged writer had 
nothing to do with them. 

“That Bacon was one of the most 
august of human intellects is freely con- 
ceded. But vast as is the range of 
powers exhibited in his works there is 
no evidence in them that he possessed 
the kind of powers required for the 
composition of the Shakspeare plays. 
The evidence is of the strongest kind 
that he was strangely deficient in such 
powers. His spirituality appears to have 
been in inverse proportion to his intel- 
lectual power, and his intellectual power 
was not of a creative order.” Follow- 
ing this is a chapter on “ The Authentic- 
ity of the First Folio,” “The Chron- 
ology of the. Plays,” “ Shakspeare’s 
Verse,” etc. Two-thirds of the volume 
and more is taken up with commenta- 
ries on special characters which the 
reader will find both interesting and 
valuable. The table of contents an- 
nounces a list of “ Examination Ques- 
tions,” covering nearly twenty pages in 
the final chapter, but the volume does 
not contain it, either through the print- 
er’s mistake or author’s oversight. 

| Cc. P. W. 


course in the “ Gifford Lectureship ” at 
Glasgow, in 1888. This lectureship 
was established by Lord Gifford, for 
“promoting, advancing, diffusing and 
teaching the study of natural theology.” 
These lectures have now been pub- 
lished. In one of them the Professor 
gives the following suggestive definition 
of religion: “It consists in the percep- 
tion of the infinite under such manifesta- 
tions as are able to influence the moral 
character of man.” 


THREE words sum up the highest re- 
sults of modern thought. The word 
spoken by the church is Christ. The 
word of science is Evolution. The 


| word of humanity is the Soul.—G. S. 


Merriam. 


Love, or the desire of perfection as 
the foundation of human happiness, is 


the true and only motive to moral 
action.— Charles F’. Allen. ) 
Many whilp they have preached 


Christ in their’ sermons, have read a 
lecture of Atheism in their practice.— 


ritual development? : 


Ea a ee ee 


Dr. South. : 


essayist to warrant the supposition that 


Pror. Max MUELLER gave the first 
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UNITY. 


Dec. 14, 1889 


Potes from the ‘Field, 


Ghicago —The Board of Directors of the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference met 
Dec. 5. Mrs. Richardsonin the Chair, Mmes. 
West, Hilton, Dupee, Ware, Jones, Miss Bart- 
lett and the secretary present, and Mmes. Utter, 
Woolley, Marean, Effinger, Heywood, and 
Misses LeBaron, Tupper and Dupee as guests, 
invited to consider with the Board the wisdom 
or unwisdom of disbanding the W. W. U. C. 
and reorganizing under the National Constitu- 
tion. Mrs. Jones read a statement of her 
belief that the Conference might be continued 
with gain rather than loss to the larger 
organization. Mrs. Richardson read a letter 
from Mrs. Williams of New York, advising 
disbanding. Mrs. Woolley proposed that a 
committee be appointed by the chair, two 
from each of the local churches, to think outa 
plan of reorganizing local work, At the close 
of the discussion, in which all took part, the 
Board held a brief meeting. Secretary’s re- 
port omitted, the Treasurer’s submitted and 
approved. A letter of practical suggestions 
from Mr. Gannett was read aud active work 
pledged by Religious Study Class Committee. 
Mrs. Wilkinson resigned from the Board and 
Miss Tupper of LaPorte elected to succeed 
her. Adjourned to Dec. 19. 


FLORENCE HILTOon, Sec. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
FROM SEPT. 5, 1889, TO DATE. 


Recerpits. 
By cash in hand Sept. §............- 3 wy 
Annual Memberships......-- seas 408 OO 
PROGR, OWE cdc ccens cncchccscea Se 


SNe Nees Ses 06s oes esse eee 


All Souls’ Church, Chicago....-- 20.00 
Total $155.77 
Payments. 

20 Secretary's Salary... 0... ..00-6- 66.64 
Rent and Expenses (Headquarters) 72.00 
Postage and Stationery for Treas- 

WO ao ues! SUeeuaeea ek oes 2.2% 
Fifty copies UNITY (Secretary).... 3.00 
Applied on Traveling Expenses... 2.00 
Post Office Mission Work (Sec’y.). 4.00 
ORGS TH TANG 6 cis Siow sane 5.88 

Total, $155.77 


The list of annual members will be given 
in next week’s UNITY. 
Mrs. J. C. HILTon, 


Treasurer. 


Dec. 5, 1889. 


—Prof. Swing took his turn last Sunday in 
the course of lectures which the Holland Lib- 
eral Religious Society is giving. He spoke to 
a full hall of some five hundred peuple with- 
out notes and in his happiest vein, on “ Use- 
fulness as the True Philosophy of Life,” citing 
the experience of a convict to whom the 
thought came as a revelation that civilization 
is only helpfulness in its last analysis. ‘“ God 
did not,” the Professor said, ‘‘ make the world. 
He only started it and left it to man to finish, 
as he didn’t create the luscious apple or 
orange, but only the sour and bitter things 
from which man, God’s co-laborer, has 
evolved them, even as language also is the 
creature of man’s necessities, starting with a 
word or two until it has grown in our-day to 
number hundreds of thousands of words. 
‘That usefulness is man’s chief end is but 
slowly learned by man—the Pharaohs who 
built the Pyramids had no conception of it— 
at least we cannot imagine to what earthly 
good use those piles of stones were or could 
be put. The Grecian who carved his statue 
or wrote his drama or ran his foot race was not 
deeply possessed with the thought of useful- 
ness #s long as he failed to construct a state, 
though Xerxes was invading on his soil and 
his wife was tilling the soil witha crooked 
stick for plow. In lands and ages where the 
warrior is honored for having killed a million 
men, as was Cesar and Napoleon, surely use- 
fulness and mutual helpfulness is not the 
ruling thought. But we are slowly ceasing to 
live in the clouds, even Presbyterians are 
opening their old creeds and throwing out the 
useless, Our well dressed and comfortably 
housed ladies are realizing that these things 
good in themselves are not satisfying, and 
sixty-five of them belonging to my church are 
going over to my mission every Sunday after- 


noon, trying, with Michael Angelo, in carving 


into objects of beauty and usefulness the 
four thousand children in attendance, devel- 
oping the hidden image of good in them.” 
In closing the Professor said Luther simpli- 

fied religion “ a Uit¢/e,” but we in our day went 
much beyond him. To the question addressed 
by a Boston paper as to who is a Christian, 
the answer with one accord from representa- 
tives of varying shades of belief was, “He 
who lives a Christian life!” With us relig- 
ion is righteousness, usefulness. Crerar, my 


friend who just died, scattering his millions 


in benefactions, it was observed by all, was ver 
happy during the last years of his successful life 
and well might he be, nursing the secret of the 
happiness he was about to bestow. 

—At the meeting of the Chicago Unitarian 
Club held Dec. 5, 1889, at the residence of 
Mr. Lamson, 3991 Ellis Ave., Miss Carrie J. 
Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, Mich., read a paper 
entitled “The Narrowness of Broadness.” 
She stated that it had been called forth b 
the contempt which radicalism usually feels 


for conservatism. She eited Col, Ingersoll as 


a noticeable example. While she admired 
his fearlessness and honesty, she sometimes 
deplored his unsparing use of ridlcule, espe- 
cially as it was often aimed at what many 
had always regarded as the most tender and 
holy tenets of their religion. She believed 
most thoroughly in the “rights of speech” 
but equally inthe “rights of ears.” She put 
forth a'strong plea for a greater charity and 
respect for the opinions of others. A most 
interesting discussion followed, opened by the 
President. Mrs. Woolley asserted that lib- 
erality had nothing to do with opinions but 
existed rather in the spirit. What.-we most 
needed*™ was. patience—for perfect patience 
brought peace of mind. Miss Tupper, Miss 
Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. Effinger, Mr. Marshall 
and Miss Rice each contributed valuable ideas 
on the subject. Mr. Jones, being called for, 
first spoke a word of welcome in behalf of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamson, then, regarding the 
subject under consideration, said that he be- 
lieved in a “divine discontent’’—that the 
world owed much to its uncomfortable peo- 
ple—that Nature was careful of her types— 
the millionth type ditfered—and upon that 
variation rested the hope of the world. The 
report of the Treasurer, Mr, Winters, showed 
that the Club’s finances were in a flourishing 
condition. Over $80 had been turned over 
to the Western Unitarian Conference, and ac- 
cording to present indications the amount 
would be largely increased the present year. 
After partaking of a dainty collation and 
spending an hour in social chat, the company 
disbanded with a unanimous vote of thanks to 
the host and hostess. 
JENNIE A. WILCOx, 
Sec’y. Pro. tem. 


Boston,—No doubt a good and large influ- 


ence went out from the Union Christian Tem- 


perance Meeting at Tremont Temple. Repre- 
sentatives of eight denominations took part. 
Dr. Copen of Tuft’s College, Universalist, pre- 
sided and made a telling address. Dr. E. E. 
Hale told of license tactics in our city elec- 
tions. One license for five hundred inhabitants 
means one for one hundred and twenty-five 
voters—or for the benefit of fifteen persons 
and their custom®rs whose votes they control. 
Dr. Rexford and Dr. Clark, Dr. Gordon, Dr. 
Hamilton, and indeed all the speakers asked 
for a no-license vote. Father Sculley; Roman 
Catholic, said that his church in the late Balti- 
more Council as in other assemblies, passed 
formal resolutions and made up unanimous 
petitions in favor of ultra-temperance meas- 
ures. He said that a large majority of liquor 
sellers in the United States are of his church. 
But they disgrace any church. They buy up 
votes to perpetuate their traffic. In voting 
they say: “ Vote for Irish interests, for Catho- 
lic interests.” But they belie the Church and 
are her greatest enemies. His church had 
effected much to promote temperance and he 
was happy to work in this cause side by side 
with ministers of other denominations. 


—A gain of 4,000 for no-license was made in 


the elections last week in about ten towns 
about Boston. Three more towns declared 
against license than were on that side a year 
ago. 

eT he Ministerial Union discussed the late 
Philadelphia Conference and some new plans 
for future work were suggested. Rev. George 
Batchelor, of Lowell, was urged to accept the 
office of Secretary of the Conference as lately 
voted to him. 


Humboldt, Iowa.—Unity church publishes | 


a general calendar for 1889-go, announcing its 
church and Sunday-school services, its socia- 
bles and Unity Club and other meetings, also 
special Sunday evening services for every 
week from October 6 to June 22. Nineteen. 
members of the parish are to take charge of 
as many of the services. Its Unity Club has 
issued a pamphlet of fourteen pages announ- 
cing its plan of work for 1889-90. Its work 
falls into two sections. ‘‘ The advanced sec- 
tions will take up a review of five centuries of 
English literature, with contemporary history 
beginning with the fourteenth century. Two 
or three papers will be presented each evening 
with select readings and questions previously 
assigned. The work of this section will be 
pursued each alternate Friday evening at the 
homes of the members. 
section will study the lives and works of emi- 
nent Philanthropists, Inventors and Natural- 
ists. The work of this section has been plan- 
ned with special reference to beginners in 
club work. The programmes will be inter- 
spersed with music and a special feature of 
each evening will be an exercise in the voice 
culture or calisthenics. The meetings of this 
section will be held at the church and will al- 
ternate with those at the homes. All are cor- 
dially invited to attend the meetings of the 
Club, both at the homes and the church.” 
We count the names of forty-nine individuals 
taking different parts. 


Providence, R. l—On Sunday, Dec. 1, the 
dedication of Bell Street Chapel was an occa- 
sion of much interest. The dedicatory ad- 
dress, on behalf of the Trustees, under the 
will of James Eddy, was by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. Following the dedication hymn came 
a responsive service. Other addresses followed 
by Rev. T. R. Slicer, Rev. E. gg ¢ Andrews, 
Rev. H. W. Rugg, and Rev. H. C. Hay. 
Regular services are announced for the com- 
ing winter, to which all are invited, “ The 
first six Sundays will be devoted to the expo 
sition by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of vital 

ints of Mr. James Eddy’s belief, as accepted 
“ the Trustees for a basis of organized work 


under his Will, as follows: Dec. 8, Man’s 


Ideal of God. Dec. 15, Gratitude, and Trust 


The biographical | 


in the Powers Above. Dec. 22, How Relig- 
ions Grow. Dec. 29, Reason in Religion. 
Jan. 5, Man’s Freedom and Responsibility; or 
Character in Religion. Jan. 12, Human 
Brotherhood in Religion. This series will be 
followed by six having the same topics, in the 
same order, the discourses to be given by 
speakers from abroad.” 


Duluth, Minn.—The ladies of the Unitarian 
Society are making ready for a fair for the 
benefit of the church, One of the ladies, Mrs. 
S. B. Stearns, has invested liberally in stock- 
ing a literature table, the prime object of 
which is to get people acquainted with Uni- 
tarian authors. Eighty-eight volumes, large 
and small, besides pamphlets and leaflets and 
photographs of leading Unitarians are already 
in her collection. Weare not authorized to 
solicit contributions for this table, but we are 
sure that any such expressions of good-will 
from friends in other societies, directed to 
Mrs. S. B. Stearns, Duluth, Minn., will be 
gratefully received Weare pleased.to hear 
that the Duluth society is making a vigorous 
effort to maintain an independent existence 
with a minister all its own. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The first meeting of the 
National Section of Unity Club, was held in 
the parlors of the Unitarian church, on the 
evening of Dec. 2. Subject, The World’s Fair 
of 1892. 

1. A Business View by W.L. Eaton. 2. 
A Patriotic View by I. W. Wattles. 3. The 
Best Location, E. E. Brownson. 

There was an animated discussion especially 
regarding the location, which resulted In the 
following vote. New York —; Washington, 
nine; St. Louis, —; Chicago, thirty-nine. 
Which of course settles it in favor of Chicago. 

Denver, Col.—The Women’s Auxiliary Con- 
ference of Unity Church announces the fol- 
lowing programme of subjects for 1889-90, 
beginning Oct. 2. Whatis Religion? Why 
do I go to church? Why am [a Unitarian? 
How can we as a church best serve the. inter- 
ests of the community? What is the Mission 
of Unitarianism? hat can women do to 
promote the ideal commonwealth? What proof 
have we of a life hereafter? The meetings are 
monthly, the annual meeting occurring in 
May. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—We are happy to an- 
nounce that Miss Hultin’s health is improv- 
ing. Her friends are now hopeful that she 
may be able to resume her work by Feb. I. 
A friend writes Dec. 2: ‘“‘ The Trustees have 
arranged for services for December. Mr. 
Hnnting preached last Sunday. Miss Mur- 
dock comes next, and then Prof. Call will 
réad an essay. ; 


Quincy, [1l—The Unity Club of Quincy 
sends out a neat four-page card announcing 
its meetings for 1889-1890, from Nov. 20 to 
March 20, the fortnightly meetings of The. 
Ladies’ Industrial Society, from Sept. 1 to 
June 1, the annual Christmas and Easter 
fairs, Dec. 13 and April 6, and the weekly 
meetings of the Monday Club, from October 
to May. 


Monmouth, Ill—Rev. S. B. Loomis, of 
Wisconsin, has been called to Unity Church, 
Monmouth. We learn that he has been re- 
ceived with open arms, and that the society 
is hopeful with a steadily increasing congre- 
gation. The church has been carpeted and 
other improvements are planned, 


Buda, Il.—We learn from a correspondent 
that the substantial testimonial of regard to 
Mr. and Mrs. Covell on the eve of their 
departure for California and the Pacific Coast 
on Nov. 30, was from friends in Buda, Prince- 
ton and other places. 


Grand Haven, Mich.—Unitarian services 
have been resumed at Grand Haven under the 
ministry of Rev. A. K. Glover, who was 
recently called to that. charge. 


The Story of Unitarianism in America 


1740--1890. 


AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY-CLASSES. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


Price 10 cts, 10 copies, 75 cts. Address, 
8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


To aid classes using the above Outline, a 
small edition of the historical chapters of the 
‘Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett,” has been 
struck off in pamphlet form. The seventy 
pages tell the Story concisely as far as 
through “the Transcendental Movement.” 

Price 20 cts. For sale at the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon St., Boston, and at UNITY 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE! 


The American Secular Union offer a prize 
of One Thousand Dollars for the best essay, 
treatise or manual to aid teachers in our Public Schools 
in instructing children in the purest principles of mor- 
ality without inculcating religious doctrines, For par- 


ticulars apply to B. Wee SaOOx. | 
707 Oxtord St. 
Philadelphia, November, 1889. | 
HARPER’S 50 Mutual Hates for all 
CENTURY anes & Reviews 
Library Copies. Mu ibrary 1314 Chent st Phil, 


Se 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, 
Life and Organization from the Ele- 
ments to Man, being a Following {f 
Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality 
into Organization, and Organization in- 
tothe Various Types of Being, Cul- 
minating in Man.—By Ransom Dex. 
ter, A. M., M. D., LL. D. A valuable 
book of reference to accompany the 
study of any works on evolution. It 
contains nearly 400 illustrations, many 
of them full-page, with a copious glos- 
sary of biological terms. Large 8vo., 
515 pages, half morocco, gilt edges, re- 
duced from $6.00 to $2.25; cloth, 


sprinkled edges, reduced from $3.50 to 
$1.75. | 

“ The work really contains a treatment of 
the subject which is new in some important 
respects, and comprises the latest conclusions 
arrived at by the most eminent toilers in this 
field of investigation. The chapter on ‘Life’ 
is especially interesting, as it contains an able 
discussion of the question which has puzzled 
the ablest minds of historic ages, and was 
doubtless a vexing problem long before men 
became wise enough to write. The last 
chapter, treating of the ‘facial angle,’ is in 
facts, if not in words, the most eloquent ex- 
isting exposition of the relation between form 
and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animal kingdom. 
The book is handsomely made. The _illus- 
trations are numerous, and, without excep- 
lion, well executed.” —Chicago Tribune. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent Pp pec by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cask with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 

is offer 


advertised prices,and Unity one year free; t 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address . 
CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful.— By William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Eight sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan- 
nett, and “Faithfulness,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers Only in packages of ten. . 


Frances E. Willard says of it: “The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
my own, that I wrote a little “notice of -it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, I 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 
writings of a Unitarian, and wondered thata 
Methodist, like myself would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildly inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not in his classic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. 
At this, the young man had the grace to write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first note came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had read the second.” 


Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 
asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16 mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 


_ Any book advertised by us will be sent pnb dowry 
or express on receipt PP sire For $5.00 with 
order, we will send to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; t | 
applying both to renewals and 


i and new 
Address ' 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


_ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Ohe Hames. 


“BOB WHITE!” 
Those clinging, yellow curls 
- Are a little girl’s, ; 
And they look like sunshine there 
Round her face so fair ; 
What a sweet surprise 
Lights her lifted eyes 
As she listens to the tale 
Of a hidden quail, — 
Telling her in thankful mood, 
'* God ’s good! God ’s good!” 
Till the quiet, leafy wood 
Echoes softly ‘“‘ God ’s good!” 


’Neath that briar drooping down, 

Near the little maiden’s gown, 

Is a warm brown mother-breast 

Brooding o’er a sheltered nest; 

Childish fingers over-much 

Long to touch, 

And the shy bird leaves her eggs, 

Feeling safer on her legs, 

But refuses to depart, 

Standing near with faithful heart, 

While her mate reminds her there, 
“God ’s good! God’s good!” 

Calls it through the genial air, 
“God’s good! God’s good!” 


Now the whistler makes a pause. 
And the tender child withdraws; 
Straight the tiny hen 
Seeks her nest again, 
Spreads her brooding wing 
While the blue eyes, wondering, 
Rest upon the sacred spot; 
— Ne’er will be forgot 
That message clear and sweet 
Borne athwart the wheat, 

“ God ’s good! God’s good!” 
As the little feet 
Beat their quick retreat, 

“ God ’s good! God’s good / 
Making all the day complete, 

“ God ’s good! God ’s good!” 

MARION LISLE. 


NAN AND I. 
‘“ Nan and I are cousins. We live in 
a little village in Vermont. Nan’s 


parents are dead; so she lives with us, - 


and I love her as well as if she were 
my sister. I haven’t any sister, you 
know, only two great rough brothers; 
so you can imagine that she was pretty 
welcome to me when she came. I want 
to tell you about an adventure we had 
one day. We often have adventures; 
but this was an uncommon kind of one, 
—one with a good ending, and our 
adventures don’t always have good end- 
ings. 

*“ Well, one day we started to visit a 
friend of ours who lives a long way 


from us, and we had to go through the 


woods. We were about half way there, 
when all at once we heard a noise like 
groaning. We both stopped, and I 
said, ‘Let’s run back.’ But Nan said, 
‘No; we'll see what the noise is first.’ 
So we looked all around, and by and 
by we came across an old lady sitting 
under a tree, rocking back and forth, 
groaning. and wringing her hands like 
everything. Nan wasn’t a bit afraid; 
but she pushed me ahead and whis- 
pered,— | 

“©¢ You speak to her, Nelly; you can 
do it gentler thanI can.’ So I went up 
to her and said,— 

“¢ Dear old lady, what makes you 
feel so badly?’ She hadn’t heard us 
before; but now she looked up at us and 
said,— 3 

“<Q dearies! I am sick and tired, and 
I’ve lost my way, and I don’t know 
what to do.’ And then she commenced 
groaning again. 

“¢Where were you going?’ 
asked her. | 

“¢ To Blakeville, to my daughter’s,’ 
said the old lady. ‘Do you know her? 


Nan 


—Hulda Ramsey, right side o’ the 


schoolhouse.’ 

“¢ Oh, yes!’ cried Nan. * We know 
her very well. Now, if it was only a 
few hours later, we could go with you 
and show you the way.’ 

*‘ Here she stopped and looked at me, 
and I looked back at her. We both 
knew what the other was thinking of; 
but we didn’t want to do it a bit—what 
we were thinking of, I mean. 
and by I looked at her again and nod- 
ded, and she nodded back; and I said,— 

“¢We'll go with you Mrs. — but 
we don’t know your name. We are 
Nannie and Nelly Bradford.’ 

“¢ My name is Mrs. Selina Mann,’ 


She said; ‘and I am ever so much. 


obliged to you, dears, for helping a poor 
tired old woman.’ : 


But by 


“ Well, she talked to us all the way 
home about Hulda and the children, and 
about her son’s family,— where she came 
from, and how she had thought she 
could find the way easily enough from 
W—— to Blakeville, but how soon she 
lost herself, and wandered on and on, 
not knowing whether she was right or 
wrong, and at last how she gave up in 
despair. Nan and [I tried to be inter- 
ested in all she said, though we couldn’t 
help thinking sometimes what a nice 
time we had expected to have at Susie 
Lund’s that afternoon. 

“When we left Mrs. Mann at her 
daughter’s, she thanked us over and 
Over again, and told us she _ should 
never forget us, and we must come and 
see her real often. We promised, and 
then we went home. Mamma was 
surprised to see us so early; but she 
approved of what we had done, and 
said we might go to Susie’s Saturday 
afternoon. Well, we did, and had a 
splendid time. 

“Our old lady didn’t forget us, and 
one day she sent for us to come over; 
and what do you suppose she had for 
us? Why, two of the prettiest little 
writing-desks you ever saw. She said 
they were to write to her on after she 
had gone home. So every once in a 
while we send her little notes, and she 
is very much pleased with them. 

“ Brother ‘Tom laughs at us, and says 
we ‘entertained an angel unawares;’ 
but we didn’t, only a nice old lady. Nan 
and I have never been sorry for that 
adventure, and I hope another time we 
wouldn’t even stop to think whether we 
wanted to do right or not, but do it 
right off without thinking. Nan is 
calling me to supper, so good-by.”— 


Young Pilgrim. 


Ohe Newgst Books, 


All books sent to Unity for review will be promptly 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem to 
be of special interest to the readers of UNiTy will re. 
ceive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
on receipt of price by the publishers of UNIrTy, 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


One Merry Christmas Time. Hurrah for 
the New Year—1890. A Happy New Year to 
You,—Printed in colors. Rings, ribbon and 
chain. 75 cents each. 


Osborne of Arrochar.—By 
Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
cago: S.A. Maxwell & Co. 
pp. 449. Price $1.50. 

Manu al of Empirical Psychology as an in- 
uctive science. By Dr. Gustav Adolf Lind- 
ner. Authorized translation by Charles De 
Garmo. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. xiii, 274. $1.10. | 

Interlinear Greek-English Gospel of Luke: 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1890. Chicago: 
Albert & Scott. 16mo., paper,25 cents, cloth, 
50 cents. 

A General History for Colleges and High 
Schools. By P. V. N. Myers. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Half leather, pp. x, 759. 


Amanda M. 
Chi- 
Cloth, 12mo., 


ath 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5o0cents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—Piladelphia Record. 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—WNew 
Orleans Times-Democrat.  - 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 


advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscri j 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.; Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


iptions. 


| Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTERS, RETAILERS AND JOBBERS, 


Cor. State and Lake Streets, - 


CHICAGO. 
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The greatest variety displayed in 
the city. Over 200 sets to select from. New 
and unique designs, latest coloring effects 


and very low prices. 


Tea sets, course sets, 


chamber sets, piano lamps, banquet lamps, 
table lamps, rich cut glass, French flint 


glass, art pottery in 


newest productions. 


All who desire to make advantageous pur- 
chases should certainly see us before buying 


elsewhere, 


VISITORS CORDIALLY WELCOME. 


PITKIN & 


BROOKS, 


Cor. STATE AND LAKE STS., CHICAGO. 


4 


From Over the Berder. 


A BOOK OF PROPHESIES AND FANCIES CON- 
CERNING THE LIFE TO COME. 


Among the many printed imaginings regarding the 
life after death this 1s one of the most modest and con- 
sistent. The relator is supposed to have passed through 
death into another world, which he finds is heaven’s 
borderland. ‘Thereis no nightthere, no tears or suffer- 
ing nor any sin; neither does anything seem unreal or of 
miraculous origin; it has the natural features of our 
world, but no mundane faults, and the leading purpose 
of its inhabitants is to bring aspiring humanity into har- 
mony with the divine nature, It is just such a land as be- 
lievers in the millennium expect to see one day in this 
naughty old world of ours; its people still work, they 
marry and are given in marriage, but no selfishness or 
indulgences are present to mar human life and its noble 
purposes, nor does any one become ill or old. The 
entire book is a refreshing dream—one which an 
reader would delight to finc true,—New York Herald, 


Cloth, 16mo., 235 pages, price $1.00, 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid vy mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will.send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


STANDARD 
FIBER-WARE, 


Water, Dairy, Fire and Cham- 
ber Pails, Wash Basins, Cus- 
.f%f pidors, Slop Jars, Mats, Etc. 
Plainand Artistically Dec- 
orated, in Colors and White, 
that will not rust, water soak or 
reak in falling, butis Light, 
Strong, Cleanly, Durable, isaconstant pleasure and 
delight to allwhouse it. Tryit for yourself. None gen- 
uine without above trade mark on bottom. If your 
dealer does not keep it send us his address, and we will 
mail him our catalogue and you some illustrated cards. 


ARM FEET 


ENJOYED ALL WINTER 
= ®, By invalids the aged and 


A book for every woman 
ALICE B. STOOKHAM, M. D. 


TOKOLOGY st site 
(12.000 SOLD a2" g@ AGENTS 


WANTED Ar good 1CE.—4 


SALES our geods by sample tothe wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 
d. Perma- 


manufacturersin our linein the world. Liberal salary pai 


position, Money advanced for wages, advertising, eto. For full 
torte address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, ILL, oF vo 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Enpicortr 
PERMA cckoninnonane iiiheihcindterabanns 10 

2. Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 

Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 
GL SITs an 4 db dete eancsecsagecesecsuce 50 

Outline Studies in G@eorge Eliot. By 
RO a wuideewacece 10 

4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorcse 
ie Cnty hekenh badkae bene dee. mendcesa 25 

Progress from Poverty. Review and 

Criticism of Henry George. By GILEs B. 
EE nds bd bnibnnednuihinnenedémxuxet neve 25 

6, Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
5 ROR IRS AS SE et a ee 10 

7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
i ewan 10 

S$. Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. BEALS.......... 10 
9. Ten Great | 


ovels: 


I2. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 


Cities. By Emma ENpicotr MAREAN.. 10 
1%. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By JENKIN LLoyp JonEs.-......--- 10 


14. History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELLEN D. HALE... 10 

15. Religious History and Thought. 


Ry JOU .(... LRARMED scaccscecciucicccsccee 10 
16. Studies of Holland. By Epwin D. 
(gene ent qeimmapny mii a alga aga cotangent 10 


17. Outline Studies in the History of the 

| Northwest. By FREDERICK J, 
RE SS. SRESSSaRIERE SR ieee Raye eee 10 

18. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 10 
Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 

applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE YANKEE BLADE trey wear T § 
Sent free, on trial to new subscribers only, | 


10 weeks for 10 cents. Sample copy 

free to a list of your story- 

aoe friends. Recular 

subscription price f Sent 

ey ® es is 0 1 year for $1; 
‘ 2years for $1.75; 

3 — or $2.40; 4 years 
| for $3; 5 years for . We 


will not be andereess. l-cent 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


stamps taken. Mention this paper. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp. 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Maas. 


150% PROFIT TO BOOK AGENTS) 
OU /o Outtit 30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. CHICAGO. 
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Dec. 14, 1889 


Aunoungements, 
CHICAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MeEss1AH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity Cuurcu.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 11:00 A. M. 
Sunday, Dec. 15, Mr. Blake will preach, sub- 
ject, “ Faithfulness.” Sunday-school at 10:00 
A, M. 


ALL Souts CuHuRcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday morning services at 
11:00. Sunday-school at 9:30A.mM. Emerson 
ection of Unity Club Monday evening, Dec. 16, 
Philosophy section, Tuesday evening Dec. 17. 
Teachers’ meeting every Friday evening at 
: Teas CuHurRCH, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


HoLLAND LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 
Curran Hall, 350 Blue Island ave., near 14th 
street. Rev. John R. Effinger, will preach 
Sunday evening, Dec. 15, at 7:30. Sunday- 
school at 2:30 P. M. 

DouGLaAs PARK.—Rev. John R. Effinger, 
secretary of the Western Conference, will 
preach at 11 A. M., Sunday, Dec: 15. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 
THE WESTERN CONFERENCE ENDOWMENT 
FUND. 
Amount previously acknowledged 
in UNITY, NOY. 20. ciace ck $ 15,345 
Mrs. M. M. Crunden, St. Louis, (ad- 
GUD nc ii sec phes kwh wodnee 25 
Dr. and Mrs. H. S. P.: Lare, St. 
RA ocd chcneeebancenewie 5 
Total, $15,375 


Pitkin & Brooks’ Fine China, 

The great feature in the retail China and 
glassware trade of Chicago this season, has 
been the wonderful display of fine goods 
shown by Messrs. Pitkin & Brooks, at their 
enlarged retail salesrooms on the corner of 
State and Lake streets. 

This strong and enterprising house brought 
all its immense resources to bear to bring to- 
gether and place on sale in its retail ware- 
rooms the finest collection of goods ever 
shown in the history of Chicago. To do this 
the summer was spent in enlarging and 
adorning their salesrooms, while members of 
the firm visited the celebrated European _ pot- 
teries and secured their choicest productions. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. jv, the firm 
gave areception which it styled a “ House. 
warming” that was largely attended by the 
wealth and fashion of Chicago. All leading 
church and social circles were fully repre- 
sented. 

People of taste and refinement who wish to 
inspect the highest and finest examples of 
Ceramic art known to civilization will be 
welcomed at Pitkin & Brooks. At the same 
time it mu$t not be forgotten that the more 
ordinary wares are exhibited in untold abun- 
dance. To select china or glassware in Chi- 
cago without visiting Pitkin & Brooks would 
be to buy in iguorance of much that is newest 
and most desirable in their line. 


OHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE time is close by when UNITy readers 
will be making their annual holiday purchases 
of books. We ask their especial attention to 
our announcements in this and other volumes 
of Unity. The book business and the publi- 
cation of UNITY are carried on by us together, 
so that any increase in our sales of books is a 
direct help to the paper. : 

_ Most of UnitTy’s subscriptions expire next 
March, or in about three months. All whose, 
subscriptions end then, will do well to take 
advantage offer of a year’s renewal and five 
dollars worth of books, prepaid for $5.00 cash 
with order. 


AN EXQUISITE holiday gift is the beautiful 
padded calf edition of “‘ The Thought of God,” 
by Frederick L. Hosmer and William C. 
Gannett. This book of poems is too well 
known to UNITy readers to need any descrip- 
tion. Of the fine edition we have on hand 
just eight copies, being all that the publisners 
had in this form. ‘Their price for the edition 


was $3.00, our price is $2.50. We have also 


the cloth edition at $1.00, and the paper edi- 
tion at 50 cents. Note that no more of the 
calf edition will be obtainable this year than 
the eight copies on hand, so that those wishing 
to secure them must order early. 


OTHER less expensive books of poetry suit- 
able for gift books are “ The Sailing of King 
Olaf and Other Poems,” by Alice Williams 
Brotherton, cloth, full gilt, 50 cents; ‘* Wind 
Flowers,” by Luella D. Smith, a handsom 


book of 235 pages, mostly translations from 


the German, 50 cents; “Echoes from the 
Blarney Stone,” a bright collection of Irish 
dialect verses, 60 cents; James Vila Blake’s 
Poems, $1.00; Benjamin S. Parker’s Cabin in 
the Clearing, $1.50. All these are neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Tue very latest book in the form of fiction 
is “From Over the Border,” which the New 


York Herald calls “ among the many printed’ 
imaginings regarding the life after death, one 
of the most modest and consistent.” See also 
review in UNiTy of Nov. 23. $1.00. 

LIBERTY AND LiFs, the new book by E. 
P. Powell, author of “Our Heredity from 
God,” has been delayed in the printing but 
will soon be out, in ample time for the holi- 
days. It will contain seventeen discourses, 
making 208 12mo. pages. Price for cloth edi- 
tion, 75 cents. Order now and receive the 
book at once on publication, about Dec. 10. 
The paper edition of ‘ Liberty and Life ” will 
not be sold at any price but will be given to 
any UNITY subscriber sending us a new name 
for a year with $1.00 before Jan. 1. 

A Goop story for girls is “ Jack ’s Afire” or 
“The Burton Torch,” by Florence M. Camp- 
bell, a large 12mo. volume of 425 pages, beau- 
tifully and substantially bound, reduced in 
price from $1.5c to $1.00. Toclose out our 
present stock of this book before Christmas 
we will send three copies to any one address, 
prepaid, for $2.co. 

A STANDARD book at half price is “ Free- 
dom and Fellowship in Religion,” over 400 
pages of lectures and addresses delivered from 
the platform of the Free Religious Association 
~ 4 such writers as Abbot, Wasson, Potter, 

rothingham, Higginson, Weiss, Samuel 
Johnson, Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Julia Ward Howe and 
W. C. Gannett. Retail price $1.50, our price. 
including postage, 75 cents. 

See also advertisement of these and other 
books in other columns of this paper. Remem- 
ber that our prices include prepayment of 
postage or expressage by us, when the money 
is sent wlth the order. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Limited Fast Mail. 


The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, has 
just put ona Limited Fast Mail Train to carry the 
United States mail between Council Bluffs and San 
Francisco and Portland, This daily Fast Mail train 
will carry a limited number of passengers, and in addi- 
tion to the United States Mail Cars, and a baggage car 
will be composed of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and 
Pullman Dining Car for Portland, and a Pullman 
Sleeping Car for San Francisco, thus accommodating a 
limited number of passengers. 

The sleepers and the diner will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Only first-class tickets will be honored on this train, 

This train with its connections, makes the extraordi- 
nary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
and 104 hours to Portland. 

As accommodations are limited, early application 
for same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents 
in New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to E, 
]1.. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb, 


Children Starving to Death 


On account of their inability to digest food, will find a 
most marvlelous food and remedy in Scott’s Emulsion. 
Very palatable and easy digested. Dr. S.W. CoHEN of 
Waco, Texas, says: ‘“*I have used your Emulsion in 
Infantile wasting. It not only restores wasted tissues, 
but gives strength, and increases the appetite.’’ 


Coughs. 


‘* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are used With 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness 
and Bronchial Affections, 25c. a box. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


. “*The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty."’"—Public Opinion, 

‘Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 
unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists.""—Watts's Literary Guide. 

‘*Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all ordinary readers to follow him 
with pleasure.'’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By A//red 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘* The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts." 
—New York 7rzdune. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By -. Max 
Miller. Price, 75 cents. 


‘‘They are the ripe expression of a life-long 
labor in the study of the Science of Language.” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 
opment of the idea of God in human thought and 
history. 

‘‘An effort to purify our idea of God.'’—Zi#e- 
rary World, London. 

‘* The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argvment.’'"—Watts's Literary Guide,London. 
MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 

tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. rice, 
10 cents. | 

‘‘In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and some new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind.’’—£iste News, Chicago. 


Any bdok advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


‘*FORCIBLE, EASILY UNDERSTOOD, BETTER THAN AL- 
MOST ANYTHING ELSE WRITTEN.”’ 


NATIONALISM OR PLUTOORAOCY? 
By EDWARD BELLAMY, 


The famous address, now prepared for popular cir- 
culation.”? Sent post paid for two cents. 
Address JA ES. H. WEST, Publisher, 
196 Summer Street, Boston, 


3 CENTS. GOOD CHEER. A pretty illustrated 
y 


and original hand-made holiday car 

Charles H. Kerr & Co. Send two cents for cata- 

logue and price list, Misses Searle & Gorton, 
Chicago, Ill. 


mromertren BLARNEY Shes? 


A new, 0 book of Irish dialect rh , full of 
rich 2 ee of the seane pointe of 
xr, $1,001 


Irish character. 


For sale. 


VLL WEIGH 
FO PURE 


Ite superior excellence yo in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a cen . It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder ot not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 


Alum. Soldo Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


=— Ww au we 


IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 
Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


AREND & C@., 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 


THE KODAK. 


“You press the button 
we do the rest.” 

jae Anybody can 
take Photographs with 
the Kodak. 


For Sale by all Photo 
Stock Dealers. § 


CenSend for copy 4 


Kodak Primer, wit 
sample Photograph. 


Re-loading $2.00. 


Loaded for 100 pictures. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
Ge a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
Save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judic- 
ious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
conuacy to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England, 


ON30DAYS’ TRIAL 
¢ CGLESTON's LASTICTRUSS 
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